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for the instituting of comparisons and of contrasts 
between the two poets. 

Finally, the plays are listed in what Dr. Root be- 
lieves to be the approximate chronological order, 
and the use made of mythology in each is indicated. 

We may make reference here to a book on Ovid, the 
poet whose name occurs so often in the monographs of 
Professors Osgood and Root. In 1913, in the Uni- 
versity of California Publications in Modern Philology 
4.1-268, appeared a monograph, by R. Schevill, en- 
titled Ovid and the Renaissance in Spain. This was 
reviewed, in American Journal of Philology 35 (1914), 
330-335, by that inimitable critic, Kifby Flower 
Smith, whose untimely death in December last not 
only dealt a cruel blow to the humane and humanistic 
study of the Classics, but for many a classicist added a 
keen personal sorrow to the many burdens of a year 
fraught with sore trials and distress already. 

Of Mr. Chislett's book it is difficult to give an 
account, because in Part 1, The Classical Influence in 
English Literature in the Nineteenth Century (1-47), 
the part of the book that is likely to be of interest 
to readers of The Classical Weekly, the author 
touches briefly, all too briefly for the ordinary reader, 
on a vast array of authors. 

He begins with definitions of Classicism, Romanti- 
cism and Realism (1-2), discusses Classicism, Romanti- 
cism and Realism in Greek and Latin Literature (2-3), 
passes on to a consideration of these three elements 
in the Middle Ages, the Renaissance and Modern 
Times (3-5), and, finally, in English Literature (5-6). 
Next he discusses (8-10) The Romantic Revolt. Here, 
in forty-nine lines, he talks of Coleridge, Wordsworth, 
William Godwin and his circle, Shelley, Thomas Love 
Peacock, Keats, Byron, and Southey. On pages 11-14 
he discusses Major Prose Writers, Exclusive of the 
Novelists; on pages 15-17, he treats 6 Major Victorian 
Poets; on pages 18-23, about 30 Novelists; on pages 
24-32, 71 Minor Writers; etc., etc. 

This rapid passing in review of so many writers leaves 
one rather breathless. None the less Mr. Chislett's 
remarks suggest boundless opportunity for personal 
study, in the way of checking up his statements during 
our own reading of the authors he names. 

Mr. Chislett has evidently read widely himself, and 
has formed his own judgments; he has used, too, the 
writings of others on the themes with which he deals. 
The numerous footnotes are of great value. 

In Section VII, entitled Conclusion (36-47), Mr. 
Chislett at first challenges statements about the study 
of the Classics, or the nature of the Greek spirit, made 
by Mr. A. C. Benson, Professor E. Vernon Arnold, 
Mr. John Jay Chapman, Mr. Will Hutchins, and Mr. 
R. W. Livingstone. But, we may ask, will any one 
man ever define the Greek spirit in terms which will 
win immediate and permanent acceptance from all 
other seekers of that spirit? We bring back from India, 



it has been said, what we take to India; and so, in our 
search for the Greek spirit, what we take with us in 
the search — our own make-up, physical, intellectual, 
spiritual — we bring back again; fortunate are we if 
we bring back something else also. Though Mr. 
Chislett does not exactly see this — at least he does not 
state it in terms, this is, in reality, the underlying idea 
of the following excellent paragraph (41): 

The Englishman — especially the nineteenth century 
Englishman — finds the Greek genius so complex that 
he can discover Puritanism, paganism, temperance, 
extravagance, tragedy, comedy, didacticism, emotional- 
ism, classicism, romanticism or realism in it as he 
pleases. Landor is attracted by Epicurus, Greek 
lyric and elegy; Southey by Epictetus; Macaulay 
by Greek history and oratory; Lamb by Hesiod; 
Moore by Anacreon; Keats by Homer; Shelley by 
Plato; Peacock by Aristophanes, Lucian and Nonnus; 
Meredith by Menander; Rossetti by Sappho; Wilde 
by the Anthology; Swinburne by Sappho, Catullus, 
Pindar and Aeschylus; Jefferies by Diogenes Laertius; 
FitzGerald by Plato; Kingsley by the Alexandrians; 
Arnold by Homer and Empedocles; Tennyson by 
Virgil; Browning by Euripides and Aristophanes; 
Mrs: Browning by Aeschylus and Sappho; Andrew 
Lang by Homer and Theocritus; Thomas Hardy 
by Sophocles, and Robert Bridges by Aeschylus and 
Menander. 

The next paragraphs deal with the way in which 
various prose writers of the nineteenth century show a 
Greek strain (e. g. FitzGerald put Plato into his 
Euphranor; Peacock put Lucian and Aristophanes 
into his novels); with translations and paraphrases; 
the Greek note in nineteenth century poetry ; "a further 
triumph of nineteenth century art remains in its use 
of mythology"; the Roman influence, seen especially 
in "the interest the century felt in viewing Rome 
archaeologically" ; and "poems and prose tales that 
capture or aim to capture the spirit of ancient Rome". 
The final paragraph (47) runs as follows: 

We have surveyed the nineteenth century by authors, 
summarized them and dealt with them under the dif- 
ferent phases of the classical influence. What is our 
conclusion? That Greece and Rome did not die in 
the romantic, realistic nineteenth century nor are likely 
to in the unfathomed twentieth. Through philology, 
archaeology, interest in ancient philosophy, admiration 
for the graceful Greek tongue and the mosaic-like 
architectonic Latin, a use and not abuse of mythology, 
a very wide reading of ancient authors, major and 
minor, in the original and in translations, and finally 
through the vivifying of ancient life by travel and by 
prose and poetry embodying the ancient spirit, Greece 
and Rome have lived as never before, and bid fair to 
live while men and arts endure. c. K. 



REMARKS ON ROMAN POETIC DICTION 

(Concluded from page 182) 
I will discuss one of the groups — the adjectives 
denoting color. Let me emphasize that I am not here 
presenting a full discussion of these adjectives. Space 
will not permit this. The purpose of the following 
lists and the comment upon them is a restricted one — 
to show what adjectives denoting color occur in that 
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portion of Latin covered by the investigation (approxi- 
mately the period of the Republic), what adjectives 
in this list the poets used, why they did not use others, 
and lastly to determine what adjectives deserve to be 
classed as 'poetic'. 

The term 'color' is loosely employed, for the Romans 
used albus, niger, purpureus, etc., quite as loosely as 
the layman nowadays uses 'white', 'black', 'red', etc. 
They knew nothing of the scientific classification of 
colors. For historical purposes the poetry of Catullus 
and Lucretius 9 has been made the starting-point, since 
their work affords the best opportunity of determining 
what was the general poetic technique of the last 
years of the Republic, or — in terms of our problem — • 
what adjectives were acceptable to the poetry of the 
period. 

Group I: 'white', 'pale'. 

(i) Adjectives occurring in Catullus or Lucretius 10 : 
albus*t, albulus*, albicans*, candidus*t, candens*^, 
cdnus*^, niveus*, pallidus*, pallidulus*, pallens^, 
marmoreus (u). 

(2) Adjectives occurring in Republican prose and 
verse, not occurring as color adjectives in Catullus or 
Lucretius: albens, albatus, albiceris, albicapillus, 
subalbus, subalbicans, dealbatus, buxeus, candidatus, 
candidulus, incanus, canutus, cretatus, gypsatus, 
lacteus (15). 

(3) Adjectives occurring later than the Republican 
period — partial list 11 : albiceratus, albicolor, albicomus, 
albidus, subalbidus, albinus, albineus, albidulus, 
peralbus, subalbens, argenteus, percandidus, praecandi- 
dus, succandidus, canens, praecanus, semicanus, 
cerussatus, cineraceus, cinereus, eburnus (-eus), lacta- 
neus, lactineus, lacticolor, leucos, leucaspis, leucocomus, 
perpallidus, vepallidus, suppallidus (and about 16 
others, or about 46 all told). 

An approximate conception of the number of words 
in this group — and this applies to the other groups 
also — can be formed by adding (1) and (2), and by 
assuming that a good many of the words in (3) must 
have existed in the Republican period, although they 
do not happen to occur in the extant remains of the 
literature. In some cases this assumption amounts 
to a certainty: e.g. the proper names Albinus, Canidius, 



9 I have used M. N. Wetmore, Index Verborum Catullianus 
(Yale University Press, 1912); J. Paulson, Index Lucretianus 
(Gotoburgi, ion); Merguet's Lexicon to _ Caesar, Merguet's 
Lexicon to Cicero's Orations and Philosophical Works; Varro, 
Lingua Latina, etc., Goetz's Index; Varro's Saturae Menippeae, 
Riese's Index; Auctor ad Herennium, Marx's Index; Lucilius, 
Marx's Index; Ennius, Vahlen's Index; C. I. L. I, Index. These 
have been supplemented by the Thesaurus, Harpers' Latin Dic- 
tionary, and our own collection. Among articles which contain 
useful collections are Ploen's De Copiae Verborum Differentiis 
Inter Varia Poesis Romanae Antiquioris Genera Intercedentibus 
(Dissertation, Argentoratum, 1882) ; K. Goetz, Waren Die Romer 
Blaublind?, A. L. L. 14 and 15 (1006-1008). 

]0 In this list and the others like it, below, words occurring in 
Catullus are marked by *; those occurring in Lucretius are marked 
by t; those occurring in both poets are marked by *t. The words 
occurring only in verse are italicized. All participial adjectives 
are included. 

u This list is added in order to give the reader an approximate 
idea of the total stock of color adjectives. Add (1) and (2) and 
(3). My remarks, of course, apply throughout this paper only 
to (1) and (2), unless it is otherwise specified. 



etc., show that corresponding common adjectives 
existed. It is pretty safe to make the same assumption 
concerning such words as albidus, subalbidus, percandi- 
dus, etc. But of course the statistics cannot take this 
assumption into account. 

The adjectives occurring only in poetry have the 
best right to be considered 'poetic': compare in (1) 
and (2), albicans, albicapillus, buxeus, canus (except 
when referring to hair), niveus, pallidulus, pallens, 
marmoreus, canutus, incanus. To these we may add 
candens, which, except in the meaning 'white hot' for 
branding, etc. (Cicero, Varro), occurs only in poetry 
and in two passages of elevated prose (Auctor ad Heren- 
nium, Cicero, De Re Publica). The remaining words 
in (1) belong to the common stock of prose and verse: 
albus, albulus, candidus, pallidus. In (2), two words, 
which are not used by Catullus or Lucretius to denote 
color, deserve to be classed as 'poetic': albicapillus 
(Plautus), incanus (Plautus, Vergil). Mere occurrence 
exclusively in verse does not, of course, prove that 
a word is 'poetic', but in this group there seems 
to be no good reason to deny the title to any of the 
words mentioned. Some are so rare that no history 
can be traced: albicans^ (once, Catullus; the case cited 
by the Thesaurus from Varro is a conjecture); palli- 
dulus (Catullus, one case) ; pallens (Lucretius, one case). 
But, until the Silver Age the verb albico (-or) is itself 
poetic, Catullus certainly felt pallidulus (65.6) as poetic, 
and in the next generation Vergil, Tibullus, and 
Lygdamus accept pallens: hence the classification is 
reasonable. 

Of the words classed as 'poetic', candens is probably 
a useful metrical equivalent for candidus. Ennius 
began the wider use of canus which was continued in 
later poetry. Bednara (A. L. L. 15.224) thinks that 
some dactylic poet 'invented' niveus: certainly the word 
is confined almost entirely to the work of these poets. 
The form of albicapillus (Plautus, one case) indicates 
that it may have become poetic in later times, although 
it does not occur. Incanus (Plautus) does not occur 
again in Republican Latin, but it was taken up by 
Vergil and Ovid. 

The rejected words (2) were in some cases not suited 
to dactylic verse; this is true of albiceris, subalbicans, 
candidatus (albicans is used in the difficult galliambics 
of Catullus 63). Some belong to formal groups 
which were not favored by elevated poetry: subalbus, 
subalbicans, dealbatus (compare English adjectives in 
-ish, 'whitish', etc.). Some are lowly technical terms: 
dealbatus, cretatus, gypsatus (craftsman's terms), 
buxeus (the color of the duck's bill, Varro); canutus 
(applied to a fish, Plautus). 

Group II: 'black', 'dark', 'dusky'. 

(1) Catullus, Lucretius: ater*t, niger*"*", caecus*^, 
opacus* 1 ', tenebricosus* (5). 

(2) Republican Period: aquilus, subaquilus, atra- 
tus, obatratus, callgans, callginosus, fuscus, meruleus, 
nigrans, nigellus, nigriculus, perniger, subniger, nocti- 
color, pullus, occaecatus, tenebricus, umbrOsus (18). 
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(3) Later Latin — partial list: atricolor, atricapillus, 
cacabaceus, caligineus, coracinus, furvus, infuscus, 
praefuscus, suffuscus, nigricans, nigrescens, nigricolor, 
nigridius, internigrans, obniger, nubilus, praenubilus, 
obscurus, peropacus, piceus, picinus, pullatus, pul- 
leiaceus, tenebrosus (6 or 8 others; total, about 30). 
(Obscurus is common, but it is not a real color adjec- 
tive). 

All the adjectives in (1) belong to the common stock 
of prose and verse — even the rare tenebricosus (Catullus, 
Cicero, Varro), although some phrases into which caecus 
enters (caeca nocte, caeca caligine) seem to have been 
confined to poetry. 

In (2) caligans (Cicero's poetry), noclicolor (Laevius), 
and tenebricus (Pacuvius, Cicero's poetry) are poetic. 

In the rejected class we have compounds of per- and 
sub- (compare Group I); the diminutives nigellus, 
nigriculus: technical words — nigrans (a breeder's 
term, used by Varro, of the color of the horns of cattle), 
probably also atratus, obatratus. Aquilus, fuscus, 
and pullus belong to the common stock, although they 
do not occur in Catullus or Lucretius. Meruleus 
(cf. subaquilus) occurs once in a jesting passage of 
Plautus, and probably remained a colloquial word. 
Occaecatus occurs but once (Plautus) and no inference 
can be made with certainty about it. Umbrosus 
belongs to the class of adjectives in -osus which were 
not liked in the elevated style. Metrical reasons 
excluded or helped to exclude others (including some 
already viewed with disfavor on other grounds) : 
caliginosus, subaquilus, meruleus. Nigrans, a breeder's 
term in Varro, won a place in the elevated style in the 
next generation (Vergil, Ovid, Propertius). 

Group III: 'blue'. 

(1) Catullus, Lucretius: caerulus*t, caeruleus*t, 
caesius* t, glaucus^, lividus*, ferruginus t (6). 

(2) Republican Period: cumatilis (?) (1?). 

(3) Later Latin — partial list: aerius, aerinus, 
aquaticus, aquosus, caerulans, caeruleatus, subcaeru- 
leus, cyaneus, flucticolor, glaucicomans, hyacinthinus, 
hyacinthizontes, ianthinus, sublividus, tyrianthinus, 
venetus, violaceus, violeus (a very few others; total, 
about 20). 

The only poetic word in (1) and (2) is glaucus (y\avicis), 
which occurs only in Accius and Lucretius 1.719. 
Munro translates by 'green', but Goetz (op. cit.) 
shows that the predominant meaning is 'blue'. 

Lividus and ferruginus occur only once each (Catul- 
lus 17. 11, Lucretius 4.76), neither in a really elevated 
passage. They are probably not to be classed as 
poetic (Vergil preferred ferrugineus to ferruginus). 

The one word in (2), cumatilis, a hybrid, is explained 
as 'blue' by Nonius on Plautus Epid. 233, but it may 
rather mean 'wavy', 'billowy'. 

The other words belong to the common stock. 
Caerulus and caeruleus supplement each other in verse, 
but there is no difference between them in meaning; 
some shade of blue fits nearly all the cases except 
when the words are applied to objects in the lower 



world (cf. Goetz). Caesius, during the Republican 
period, is always applied to the color of the eyes of 
men or animals, and this restriction continued with 
one exception throughout the language; it is not a 
complimentary term and does not occur in really ele- 
vated passages. 

Of the words in (3) aerius is found in Catullus and 
Lucretius, but not in the color meaning. Hyacinthinus 
also occurs in Catullus but only in its proper sense. 
Violaceus occurs once in Republican Latin. Plautus's 
violarii, 'dyers of violet-color', indicates that other 
adjectives of this group must have existed. 

Group IV: 'green'. 

(1) Catullus, Lucretius: viridis*t, viridans*!, 
virens*t, thalassinust (4). 

(2) Republican Period: herbeus (1). 

(3) Later Latin — partial list: callainus, herbaceus, 
herbidus, herbosus, hyalinus, hyaloides, perviridis, 
subviridis, viridicans, pervirens, porraceus, prasinus, 
prasinatus, prasinianus, pratens, smaragdinus, 
smaragdineus, vitreus (a very few others; total, about 
20). 

Only two of the words in (1) and (2) are poetic: 
viridans and virens, both poetic substitutes for the 
stock word viridis, and both rare. Thalassinus occurs 
only in Lucretius 4. 1 1 27 (a dressmaker's term) . Munro 
renders by 'sea-colored' and thinks it refers to some 
shade of purple. Goetz classifies the word as 'blue', 
but he relies wrongly on Plautus, Mil. Glor. 1282 (cf. 
1 178, thalassicus) . Thalassicus refers to the pseudo- 
mariner's garb, which is called ferrugineus in color, 
but it is very doubtful whether ferrugineus in Plautus 
means 'blue', and thalassicus, at any rate, is not a 
color adjective at all. I have classified thalassinus 
with this group because in Greek, when $i\d<rcra enters 
into words which denote color, 'green' is the usual 
meaning. 

Of division (2) herbeus occurs but once (in a comic 
passage of Plautus) ; many of its forms are not adapted 
to dactyls. It probably remained too colloquial for 
dignified passages, for list (3) shows that, although 
several adjectives derived from herba were used in later 
times, herbeus is not among them. 

Group V: 'yellow'. 

(1) Catullus, Lucretius: flavus*t,- flavens*, fulvusi, 
crocinus*, aureus*^, aureolus*, melichrusi, luridust (8). 

(2) Republican Period: albicerus (-ris), gilvus, 
helveolus, ravus, rusceus (?) (5?). 

(3) Later Latin — partial list: auricolor, auri- 
comus (-comans), aurosus, aurulentus, cereus, cerinus, 
chryseus (-ius), crocatus, croceus, flavescens, flavi- 
comus (-comans), flavidus, fulvaster, galbinus, gal- 
bineus, galbus, helvinaceus (-ius), melleus, murreus, 
sucinaceus, sufflavus, etc. (about 6 others; total, 
about 27). 

The poetic adjectives of (1) and (2) axefulvus, which 
was also much used by later poets, aureus (in the color 
sense), flavens (one case only, Catullus 64.354), an d 
possibly crocinus (one case only, Catullus 68.134). 
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Vergil uses fiavens five times, but he prefers croceus 
to crocinus, apparently, for he does not use the latter at 
all. The last fact probably indicates nothing more 
than a difference of taste, however, for Catullus would 
certainly not have used crocinus in one of his most 
pictorial passages if the word had not been quite beyond 
reproach. 

Flavus the lexicon truly calls 'mostly poetic'. Yet 
the word occurs once in Cato in a connection quite 
prosaic — to characterize the material with which some 
Roman matrons attained that lovely blond hair so 
much admired in all ages. Aureus is often used where 
rutilus, etc., would seem more suitable: compare our 
phrase 'red gold'. There is an interesting passage 
in Varro (De Lingua Latina 7.83) touching this point. 
Quoting Accius's auroram rutilare and etymologizing 
about aurora he says, quod ab igni turn < = before sun- 
rise> aureo aer aurescit. Quod addit 'rutilare' est 
ab eodem colore : aurei enim rutili, et inde enim mulie- 
res valde rufae 'rutilae' dictae. 

Melichrus occurs only once (Lucretius 4. 11 60). It 
is used to describe the complexion of a lady who (in 
the lover's eyes) is lighter than a nigra, and we may feel 
certain that there is nothing elevated about it. Aureo- 
lus also occurs but once and is a convenient metrical 
substitute for aureus (Catullus 61.160). Luridus is 
common to prose and verse. 

The words in (2) are all of the humdrum sort: albi- 
cerus (a term of the olive grove), gilvus and helveolus 
(breeder's terms for the color of horses, etc.), rams 
(a special shade — inter flavos et caesios, according to 
Paulus), rusceus (apparently the yellow secured from 
the dyer's broom). 

Group VI: 'red'. 

(1) Catullus, Lucretius: ruber*t, rubens^, rutilus*, 
roseus*t, russus*t, puniceust, purpureus*t, lateus*t 
(8). 

(2) Republican Latin: badius, carinus (caruinus?), 
conchyliatus, helvus, miniatus, miniatulus, musteli- 
nus (?), ostrlnus, pudoricolor, pvapviTS.tas,purpurissatus, 
rubeus (robeus), rubicundus, rubrlcosus, rubidus, 
robiginosus, rufus, rufulus, subrilfus, sandaracinus (20). 

(3) Later Latin — partial list: birrus (burrus), 
cerasinus, coccinatus, coccineus, coccinus, cruentus, 
erythraeus, erythranus, erythros, flammeolus, flammi- 
comus (-comans), fuligineus, flammatus, haematinus, 
helvus, hepaticus, hepatilis, hepatizon, igneus, ignicans, 
ignicolor, luteolus, mineus (minius), ostricolor, punicus, 
porphyreticus, punicans, purpurans, rosans, rubifactus, 
rubellianus, rubellus, rubicundulus, rubricatus, russatus, 
russeolus, russeus, russulus, rutilans, sandaracatus s 
sanguineus, sanguinans, spadix, surrufus, surrubeus, 
surrubicundus, surrutilus, tyrianthinus, etc. (about 
6 others; total, about 54). 

The only poetic words are rubens, roseus, and pudori- 
color. Rubens occurs twice in Lucretius and became 
a favorite word of Vergil. Pudoricolor occurs only in 
Laevius; apparently it did not commend itself to other 
poets. Bednara (op. cit.) thinks that Catullus or Lu- 



cretius invented roseus, but he overlooks Varro, Sat. 
Menipp., p. 184 R. 

Ruber, rutilus, purpureus, luteus belong to the 
common stock, although rutilus was not liked by the 
poets. Russus occurs in prose or prosaic passages of 
verse. Luteus seems to mean 'reddish yellow', 'flame- 
colored'. Puniceus occurs only in Lucretius in the time 
of the later Republic, but it was apparently a rather 
technical word for a certain shade of purpura: compare 
Lucretius 2.830 and Tibullus 2.3.58. Flammeus does 
not occur as a color adjective, but it must have existed: 
compare flammeum, the bride's veil. 

The words listed under (2) belong to the common 
stock or are commonplace: ostrinus (later used by 
Propertius), rubicundus, rubidus, robiginosus (com- 
pare also the ending -osus), rufus, rufulus, subrufus 
(compare also the prefix). Some are technical words, 
like badius, helvus (breeder's terms), conchyliatus, 
holoporphyrus (probably dyer's terms), miniatus 
(cinnebar), rubeus, rubricosus (agricultural terms). 
Mustelinus is comic (Terence) and miniatulus is diminu- 
tive. Carinus (Plautus) and sandaracinus (Naevius) 
have no history, but in Plautus's time carinus at least 
was a dressmaker's term (compare Epid. 233). About 
a third of this group was not adapted to dactylic verse, 
and as in the other groups several reasons for exclusion 
from elevated poetry often apply to a given word, 
but I have not considered it necessary to specify this 
in every case. 

There are then 103 adjectives in the color group. Of 
this total 23, about 22%, may be classified as 'poetic', 
if we include in this list a few cases of poetic meanings 
of words otherwise not poetic, e.g. aureus in the color 
sense. Even if we make large allowance for accident, 
this result is striking and it is not far removed from 
the approximate result (25%) obtained for the whole 
collection, i.e. the average of all the groups. 

This very brief outline indicates clearly a number of 
interesting topics: the detailed history of the words, 
the precise meanings or vagueness of some of them (a 
study in Roman optics), the relation of the adjective 
as a means of expressing color to other methods of 
expressing color (nouns, verbs, etc.), and. especially 
the fortunes of all these words in the following genera- 
tion when there is a much larger body of poetry, etc., 
etc. 

When one considers the mass of material and the 
possibilities of the language, the restraint of the poets is 
noteworthy. The list of poetic words included few which 
involve a figure (niveus, marmoreus), for several in this 
group are &<*£ \sy6/ieva (albicapillus, pudoricolor), and 
few loanwords. For a contrast to this last point glance 
at the lists under (3), which include the borrowings of 
Pliny for technical purposes. The poets do not like 
exact 'shades': compare our 'Alice blue', 'cerise', 
'mauve', etc. A thing may be yellow or even golden 
or even 'yellow as a crocus' (they like a decent exag- 
geration), but for the most part they leave terms like 
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'whitish yellow' (albicerus) to the farmers, the artisans, 
the modistes, etc., until time has removed their techni- 
cal stigma. Our disciples of vers libres are not so 
modest. 

In conclusion, I would repeat that this paper barely 
touches one corner of a very large field in which there 
is ample room for many workers, and I hope that some 
at least among my readers may feel inclined to help 
solve its problems. If there, are such prospective 
workers, I shall be glad to offer them any suggestions 
within my power. 
Bryn Hawk College. ARTHUR L. WHEELER. 



PLUTO AND THE TRIDENT 

In reference to the point raised by Professor Dunn in 
The Classical Weekly 12.125, as t0 tne possible 
classical origin of the pitch-fork as an attribute of 
Pluto or his attendant spirits, I wonder if anyone has 
called his attention to Seneca, Hercules Furens 563, 
where the God of Death in a former contest with 
Hercules is described as telum tergemina cuspide prae- 
ferens. On this, Professor Kingery writes: "The 
trident properly belonged to Neptune (triplice cuspide, 
Ovid, M. 12.594)". Cuspis is applied to Neptune's 
trident in Claudianus, De Raptu Proserpinae 2. 181 
(see the Thesaurus). 

When Professor Dunn ascribes the development of 
the pitch-fork idea wholly to "works of art", I do not 
know whether he means ancient or modern. The at- 
tendant spirits of the Lord of the Dead seem to have 
carried implements of that and similar nature, accord- 
ing to Etruscan art, if one may judge from the illustra- 
tion in Daremberg and Saglio, s.v. Inferi, 4054. 

What I have said is not new, but it is in the spirit 
of research. 
Smith College. F. Warren Wright. 



THE CLASSICAL ASSOCIATION OF 
NEW ENGLAND 

The Fourteenth Annual Meeting of The Classical 
Association of New England was held at Wheaton 
College, Norton, Mass., on March 28-29. Wheaton 
College, for girls, is finely situated in rolling country, 
some thirty miles south of Boston, between Taunton 
and Mansfield. Wheaton College proved a most 
gracious host, providing, without charge, sleeping 
accommodations in the College dormitories for all in 
attendance upon the meeting, and inviting all to be its 
guests at luncheon and dinner on Friday, and at 
breakfast and luncheon on Saturday. The meeting 
was a 'distinct success in every way. The attendance 
was good; the papers were interesting and well pre- 
sented; abundant opportunity for personal meetings 
and conferences, quite apart from the official sessions, 
was afforded; and the weather, though varium et 
mutabile with a vengeance, was after all not as des- 
perately trying as was the weather further south, e.g. 
in New York City. 

The programme was as follows: Welcome, by Presi- 
dent Samuel V. Cole, Wheaton College, with response 



by Professor George E. Howes, President of the Asso- 
ciation; An English Verse Translation of Certain 
Scenes in the Miles Gloriosus of Plautus, by Dean Irene 
Nye, Connecticut College for Women; Antaeus, Mr. 
Horace M. Poynter, Phillips Academy, Andover (a 
discussion of the proper relations of School and College, 
in the determination of the contents and scope of the 
School course, the nature of examinations, etc.) ; Greet- 
ings from The Classical Association of the Atlantic 
States, Professor Charles Knapp; The One and the 
Many, Dr. Josiah Bridge, Westminster School (a plea 
to the effect that, in a democratic system of education, 
the opportunity to study Greek should be open to every 
pupil); The Second Phase of the Battle of Cunaxa, 
Professor Joseph W. Hewitt, Wesleyan University; 
The Fate of Achilles in the Iliad and the Fate of 
Odysseus in the Odyssey: a Unitarian Argument, 
Professor Samuel E. Bassett, University of Vermont; 
Greek Life in Egypt (illustrated), Mr. Alfred M. Dame, 
Maiden High School; Organ Recital in the College 
Chapel, Professor H. C. Tucker, Wheaton College; 
Reception at the President's house, by President and 
Mrs. Cole; Children in Roman Life and Literature 
(illustrated), Professor Adeline Belle Hawes, Wellesley 
College; Latin Examinations as Tests of Intelligence, 
Professor Nelson Glenn McCrea, Columbia University; 
Recognition Scenes Old and New: An Enduring Fash- 
ion in Thrills, Professor Mary Gilmore Williams, Mt. 
Holyoke College; The Proposed Ameiican Classical 
League, Dean Andrew F. West, Piinceton University; 
An Experiment in Teaching Latin for the Sake of En- 
glish, Miss Mary C. Robinson, Bangor High School; 
An Ancient Cpntemporary, or the Modern Element 
in the Poems of Vergil, President Samuel V. Cole, 
Wheaton College. 

Mention may be made again of the fact that The 
Classical Association of New England publishes an- 
nually a Bulletin, giving information concerning the 
Association, and presenting abstracts of papers at its 
Annual Meeting. Copies of this pamphlet can be 
obtained from the Secretary- Treasurer of the Associa- 
tion. 

Mr. Charles S. Knox, of Phillips Exeter Academy, 
was elected President, and Professor George E. Howes, 
Secretary-Treasurer of the Association from its begin- 
ning untilayear ago, was reelected Secretary-Treasurer. 

The Association voted unanimously to approve the 
formation of the Proposed American Classical League, 
provided that the Constitution of the League, if and 
when formed, shall definitely provide representation 
upon the Governing Board of the League of the four 
great regional Associations, said representatives to be 
chosen in each case by the regional Association itself. 
The Association also, by unanimous vote, recommended 
that the Constitution of the Proposed Classical League, 
if and when formed, should provide that the Governing 
Body of the League should not exceed twelve in number. 
Finally, the Association, by unanimous vote, authorized 
the incoming Executive Committee to appoint, at the 
proper time, a delegate to represent the Association at 
the next meeting of the National Education Associa- 
tion, to be held in Milwaukee, in July next, said dele- 
gate to represent the Association also at the Classical 
Conference to be held in connection with this meeting 
of the National Education Association, and to be, 
finally, the representative of The Classical Association 
of New England on the Governing Board of the Ameri- 
can Classical League, if the Constitution of said League 
shall provide for such representation. 

The report of Professor M. N. Wetmore, Secretary- 
Treasurer for 1918, showed that the Association enjoyed 
a prosperous year, that it made a net gain in member- 
ship and in available funds. c. K. 



